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In our Boat. 
By Miss Mutocu. 
Stars trembling o’er us and sunset before us, 
Mountains in shadow and forests asleep ; 
Down the dim river we float on for ever, 
Speak not, ah breathe not, there’s peace on the deep. 


Come not, pale Sorrow, fice till to-morrow, 
Rest softly falling o’er eyelids that weep ; 
While down the river we float on for ever, 
Speak not, ah breathe not, there’s peace on the deep. 


As the waves cover the depths we glide over, 
So let the past in forgetfulness sleep, 
While down the river we float on for ever, 
Speak not, ah breathe not, there’s peace on the deep. 


Heaven shine above us, bless all that love us, 
All whom we love in thy tenderness keep! 
While down the river we float on for ever, 
Speak not, ah breathe not, there’s peace on the deep. 





(Translated for this Journal.) 


Mozart's Magic Flute. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 


Every one has heard of the peculiar relation 
which existed, as if by a silent understanding, 
between Mozart and certain of his intimate 
friends. On the part of the friends, repeated re- 
quests for services or money ; on Mozart’s part, a 
constant yielding to such requests wherever they 
were made. The composition of the “ Magic 
Flute” (Die Zauberfléte) was a curious illustra- 
tion of this. ScHIKANEDER (the Vienna man- 
ager, then on the verge of ruin, and turning to 
Mozart as a last hope), had said to him: “ Write 
me for my theatre an opera, entirely inthe taste 
of the present Viennese public; you can also 
put in what is necessary to the connoisseur and 
to your own reputation; but take care especi- 
ally that you provide for ordinary people of all 
classes. I will furnish you the text, will provide 
decorations &c., everything as people now-a-days 
desire to have it.” “ I will undertake it,” Mo- 
zart had replied. This remarkable conversation 
will afford us a basis for the examination of the 
work, to which it gave occasion. 

By entering into such a compact, Mozart, as a 
man of his word, was forced to do that in the in- 
terest of Schikaneder, which he always had done 
only sparingly and most reluctantly when his 
own interests only were in question. Out of 
love for the manager, this most aristocratic of 
composers let himself down to flatter the taste of 
ordinary people of all classes, to “ tickle the long 
ears,” in a word to do what he had formerly re- 
fused even to his father. Courage, says he to 
himself, let us submit to the execution with a 
gool grace. And instantly he blows into a 
wretched flute, to regulate the movements of a 
half dozen stage supernumaries, who go upon all 
fours, a very unnatural gait for a human being, 
even if he be a supernumerary ; he sets a lot of 
Moors to dancing in spite of themselves to the 
tones of a chime of bells; he makes a bird-catch- 
er and his wife sing you a great duet upon the 
syllable pa, pa, pa, pa, and always pa. But that 
is nothing. The composer of Don Giovanni sub- 
mits his work to the control, to the additions, to 





the veto of Schikaneder; since it was that per- 
son’s way to garble scores, and patch in pieces of 
his own invention. Mozart does this, and all 
Vienna pours to the theatre en masse, all Ger- 
many cries bravo, it rains praises and orders upon 
the head of the more than obliging musician, and 
the world admiringly remembers the extraordin- 
ary child, whose name it had well nigh forgotten 
since he had become a far more extraordinary 
man. For the first time a prodigious popularity 
invests this famous name. And so it was to his 
only national and at the same time European 
triumph, achieved in his dramatic career, that 
Mozart owed the denial of his principles as an 
artist, the sacrifice of his strongest aversions in 
behalf of a wretch, who robbed him of his own 
share in the profit. 

They tell us, Mozart was the first who made 
merry over the applause with which his opera 
was for the most part received; among his inti- 
mate companions he almost died with laughing. 
Our present opera-makers, I fancy, laugh easily 
in their sleeves when they reflect what brings 
them sometimes the most fame and money. 

The head of the enterprise had most gracious- 
ly permitted his colleague to put in something 
for the connoisseurs, if he felt inclined. It will 
be readily believed that Mozart availed himself 
of this permission. The more keen his sense of 
guilt and shame at working under Schikaneder’s 
lead, the more earnestly he sought to make it 
good again with himself in those parts of the 
work which had been left to his own discretion. 
The compensation turned out greater in propor- 
tion than the sacrifice, and yet it did not spoil 
the story. Great musical beauties of the first rank 
were offset against the decorations and machin- 
ery, the little couplets and the grand bravura 
arias; the bird-man and the human quadrupeds 
wrought toleration for Sarastro and his protegés, 
the chorus of dancing negroes for the choruses 
of priests; the Pan’s flute and the bells for the 
overture; and in this way our hero knew how to 
prevent his future fame from suffering under too 
great an increase of present popularity. We 
must therefore recognize in this opera two en- 
tirely different portions; their separation is al- 
ready indicated by the text, but still more ob- 
viously in the style of the composition. 

The first,—which, so to say, remained obscure in 
Mozart's life-time and long after his death—in- 
cludes the parts of Sarastro, Tamino, and Pa- 
mina; the choruses and marches of the priests of 
Isis; nearly all the ensemble pieces, the finales 
(especially the last one), and the overture. 

In the other portion are found the elements of 
the original popularity of the work ; the Queen 
of the Night, with her bravura airs; Papageno 
and Papagena; Monostatos and his Moors, to- 
gether with their cousins, the music-loving lions 
and monkeys, which come up to hear the flute 
solo; in a word, all the figures worthy of the 
brain of Schikaneder, which were supported 
upon light and to this day pleasing melodies 
which in their freshness must have been still 





more so. These were the parts which every- 
where in Germany, in city and in country, in 
salons and in beer-houses, made the fortune of 
the “ Magic Flute.” Soon the Parisian ama- 
teurs themselves forget Gluck and Piccini, and 
sang as well as they could: La vie est un voy- 
age, tachons de l'embellir, (“ Life let us cherish,”) 
which translated itself with astonishing fidelity 
in the German text of Papageno’s song: Ein 
Miédchen oder Weibchen, &c. 
(To be Continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

An Evening with the Virtuoso and his 

Pupil. 

When the pupil discovered I had never heard 
his master, the eminent virtuoso on the violin, he 
forthwith proposed I should devote an evening to 
hear the performances which had previously awa- 
kened so much admiration within his own mind. 
The master of tone dwells in a somewhat quiet 
portion of the city, and, having been led up into 
a neatly furnished chamber, we patiently awaited 
the appearance of the justly celebrated musician. 

In the absence of its owner the apartment it- 
self was sufficiently interesting — the walls were 
hung with the portraits of all the great celebri- 
ties of musical history, and among these I was 
pleased to find the remarkable face of Paganini, 
in which a marked Italian physiognomy seemed 
tinged with a German expression. Close by 
hung the portraits of Vieuxtemps, Henselt, Schu- 
mann and others, and, in a conspicuous position, 
was seen suspended the picture of Mozart en- 
gaged in his first performagce of Don Giovanni 
on the piano, before an assemblage of courtly 
personages. Those portraits represented minds 
that had taught the world to think by the medium 
of tone; the result of their teachings had long 
since been felt all the world over, and the beauty 
of their tone-language never fades in the wear 
of long usage, never becomes obsolete by the in- 
troduction of new forms or new prescriptions as 
to the mode by which those forms are to be re- 
garded. The virtuoso delayed his coming, and 
to fill up the interval, the pupil sat down at the 
piano and discoursed with me in some of his own 
musical pencillings. The force of his delinea- 
tions was not lost upon me; they corresponded 
fully with my own imaginings, as they at times , 
both sleeping and waking, fly across my mind du- 
ring those fortunate moments when melody guides 
the current of thought. 

I turned from the contemplation of the tone- 
masters to my friend the pupil. Was his lan- 
guage his own, or was it borrowed? Were his 
descriptions the embodiment of his own soul’s 
revelations, or had they passed through the minds 
ot other profound thinkers? Many a tone- 
thought I know is universal; instrumentation 
may give it another form, but the musical element 
of the thought remains the same. Some souls 
feel intensely, some hearts leap gladly, some sor- 
rowful beings fall into the minor key of sadness, 
and discourse in the language of Mendelssohn. 
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All these various schools of music have their gep- 
resentatives, but in tracing every tone-creation 
to its source we infallibly arrive at an identity. 

These and similar reflections came upon me as 
the pupil concluded his Fantaisie, and in a few 
moments after the virtuoso appeared. Ilis man- 
ner and salutation were emphatically German, 
distinguished by vivacity, heart, sympathy. How 
difficult for an American, sailing as he does with 
such a heavy ballast of leaden, material, every- 
day thought, to undergo a German reception! 
If he even wishes to respond to the compliments 
of his new acquaintance, his well-trained gravity 
and his cold education will not suffer him to be- 
tray an emotion. I had tried the experiment, 
however, of unlearning all this by a brief sojourn 
in Germany some two years since, and felt my- 
self somewhat at home with the virtuoso. In all 
the outward expression of self he was as perfectly 
childlike as the pupil. It would seem as if those 
genuine sons of musical genius knew no guile ; 
conventionality never spoils them; they remain 
true to nature. How many more ornaments to 
society would we have, if this could be said ot 
men and women in general! I was delighted 
with the naiveté and the perfect ingenuousness 
displayed in all his expressions. Like many oth- 
ers of his class, he had obtained the key to the 
entrance of society without falling a prey to its 
follies or being imbued with its falseness. 

It was near ten o'clock in the evening ere all 
the preliminaries for the concert were arranged, 
and before commencing the entertainment a 
pleasing little tale in reference to the violin was 
told me. 

Opening a case that lay near me, the virtuoso 
drew forth an instrument that had gone through 


along and eventful career —it was the violin of 


Paganini;— it had passed from him into the 
hands of Vieuxtemps, thence to Léonard, and 
from him to its present owner. It was a glorious 
Cremona, and bore upon its inner surface the 
name of its maker Straduarius, 1722. The 
slightest touch madé@ it vibrate, and in gently 
drawing the bow across the strings, it left a tre- 
mor on the instrument which lasted more than a 
minute. The gloss of the outer surface had long 
since disappeared, flaws and cracks had evidently 
been repaired, and the thing itself, which was 
about to send forth such grand conceptions, was 
ungainly, and if hung up for sale would have 
found no purchaser. Yet it was curious to ob- 
serve the enthusiasm the virtuoso showed for his 
favorite companion. Tle fondled it like a child, 
he exhibited to me all its beauties; for such they 
appeared in his own eyes. He drew his bow 
across its magical strings to exhibit its vibratory 
powers, and when he had concluded the episode 
of the Paganini violin, he took his place before 
his music stand, the pupil seated himself at the 
piano, and the soirée opened with a Sonata in C 
minor (opus 30) of Beethoven. 

The beautiful Adagio, which forms the second 
part of the composition was not lost upon me, the 
sole listener of the masterly performance. It 
was like all the adagios of Beethoven, made up 
of rich and pregnant chords, expressive of a 
sou"’s yearnings for unseen and untasted joys, a 
calm submission to that which is and cannot be 
changed, a reconciliation with the harder fates 
that beset us as we pass onward towards the goal 
of eternity. Through all this, however, gleams 
of eternal beauty shine forth,and when the heart 
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has done with its repinings and its mixed emo- 
tions of grief, despair, hope and joy, it rises up 
suddenly into that gay mood indicated by the 
third part called the Scherzo. The light and 
lively Scherzo reveals the truth that the mind is 
never lost in the imaginings of despair; and the 
Beethoven Sonata, richly instructive in all its 
teachir gs, holds up to view a mirror of man’s in- 
ner life in his progress from one stage of feeling 
to another. 

If, in the history of human despondency, a 
Scherzo does not follow the moments of darkest 
gloom, it is not because man is incapable of re- 
ceiving its influence, but rather because he has 
resolved to dwell upon one side of the picture ot 
his life. Not the least pleasing portion of this 
fine Sonata was the Finale. This isthe review of 
past thoughts, a retrospect of all the conflicting 
actions of the soul as we bring them up under fi- 
nal consideration. We have recovered from de- 
spondency, but all the imaginings of hope, and 
fear, allthe buoyancy of elevated desire and viva- 
cious pleasure commingle, and thus form a trans- 
cript of what had previously passed within us. 

The Sonata was followed by a Fantaisie for 
piano and violin, by Franz Schubert. The great 
merit of Beethoven, like that of all so-called high 
art, is his spirituality, his power in portraying 
man throughout all the gradations of his emo- 
tional history ; and in following out the intentions 
of Schubert’s Fantaisie, we necessarily must per- 
ceive the distance at which he stands from the 
position of Beethoven.* The description of this 
Fantaisie is a material one; we find in it a re- 
semblance to the rushing of the storm through 
the forest, which finally subsides into a low, gen- 
tle moaning and then sinks to rest. 

It discloses no emotions, as does the Sonata, 
opus 30, but it rather aims at making us aware 
that in the outer world, there are themes for 
study fully as worthy of our attention as the ele- 
ments which lie within us. 

Yet the concluding strains of Franz Schubert 
lulled the 
those last notes fell upon my ear, I vainly wished 
that both master and pupil might be inspired by 
the moment to repeat the tone poetry they had 
just been reciting together. 


soul into a delicious mood, and as 


The gem of this memorable evening was the 
solo, performed by the virtuoso on the violin, 
“ Goit erhalt den Kaiser,” by Léonard, being a 
souvenir of Haydn. The at- 
tempt to excuse himself’ from entering upon this 
difficult performance,on the plea of previous over- 
exertion, but the pupil was desirous I should be 
led into the mysteries of this exquisite production, 


master made an 


as rendered by the accomplished musician who 
stood before us, and he accordingly overcame his 
scruples. 

In preparing himself for the task, the virtuoso 
seemed to be entering upon a soul-struggle ; he 
viewed and reviewed his favorite Cremona,—he 
tried its tones and then tested the mobility of his 
fingers. He appeared like the individual who 
before taking some fearful leap, first looks across 
the chasm, doubts his ability,—feels a newly in- 
spired power come over him, and then ventures 
upon the feat. 

The solitary auditor of this charming solo, for 

*This remark will not apply to Schubert asa whole; for in 
the exquisite morceau, “ Lob der Thranen,” and other con- 


genial pieces, h€ allows room for all the finer sensibilities of 
the heart to give themselves utterance. 





the pupil was at intervals, engaged at the piano, 
was not a little perplexed at many of those tri- 
umphs of musical manifestation which the initi- 
ated alone can comprehend. The work of Léon- 
ard is replete with beautiful conceptions, and 
being founded on the sweet simplicity of Haydn, 
conveys to the mind the chasteness of that old 
tone-poet by the medium of modern instrumenta- 
tion. 

The original piece of Haydn, “ Gott erhalt’ 
den Kaiser,” was certainly a simple thought ; the 
elaboration of that thought by the aid of such 
masterly execution as I heard to-night raised it 
up to a grand conception; for this is the result 
of all intellectual music, which has its ground 
theme in the artlessness of the human _ heart. 
Having thus far spoken chiefly in favor of the 
master, I would feign pay a passing tribute to 
the rising genius and amiable qualities of the 
pupil. 

He is yet a young man and is built up, under 
many adverse circumstances, on the foundation 
of a sincere love of his own beautiful art. He is 
purely musical in his whole intellectual structure ; 
he is so absorbed in the feelings which constitute 
the true lover of tone, that he never gives way 
to the material afflictions of earth, as other beings 
are wont to do, but interprets everything he sees 
by a musical medium. Nature is never appreci- 
ated in her barely sensuous aspects—she must 
needs pass through tone to become palpable, to 
become satisfactory to the soul, to answer the 
ends for which his musico-poetical nature has 
been created. 

This indifference to, and forgetfulness of, all 
else but that which harmonizes and combines 
with the artist’s self is peculiar to genius of every 
cast—it forms the grand element of genius, for 
where there is no concentration of mental pow- 
er, there can be but little hope of any transcen- 
dent results. It is to this concentration of 
thought on one subject, on one absorbing aim of 
life, that the pupil owes his distinguished power 
of retention. A motive once heard is never for- 
gotten—and evén when the theme is clothed in 
the most elaborate thought, his memory wanders 
amid all its mazes, and holds them up before you 
with astonishing accuracy. Like the master 
himself, the disposition of the pupil is so guileless 
that the two companions are like children of a 
larger growth. How pleasant is the recollection 
of the evening spent amid the musical recreations 


J. H. 


of the pupil and his master ! 





(From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
The Proscenium Papers. 


NO. IV. 


ENTR’ACTE CRITICS. 


I think it was Shelley who perpetrated the follow- 
ing wise apothegm, levelled at critics in general :— 
“ Contemporary criticism displays to genius the amount of 
ignorance against which it has to contend.” 

At any rate I repeated the same one evening, in an 
emphatic manner, to little Letherhed, one of the re- 
volving satellites of the Blink sphere, who had but- 
ton-holed me in the Foyer of the Academy, and was 
pestering me with a string of conceited and vapid 
notions concerning Mile. Patti’s Zerlina. My quo- 
tation was all the more apropos, seeing that there 
stood close at hand a distinguished German tenor, 
the great Raoul of a former night’s Huguenots, who 
eyed the earnest gesticulations of the entr’acte critic 
with a facetious leer, as though he now realized to 
its fullest extent the amount of ignorance against 
which genius has to contend. 

At the conclusion of each opera act, you may see 
such as Lethered (who I trow would find himself 
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wofully at fault to distinguish between a quaver rest 
and the leg of a bectle,) circulating uneasily through 
the lobbies, or at the neighboring restaurants ; pounc- 
ing upon hapless aequaintances, with senseless quer- 
ies, stupid suggestions and conceited assumptions 
concerning the performances. Latter day harpies 
these, who swoop upon the pleasurable emotions and 
reflections of true art connoisseurs, and befoul their 
intellectual feasts with disgusting platitudes ! 

In licu of criticizing an artist or performance upon 
individual merit—too ignorant to conceive an esti- 
mate by proper art criterions, these pests base all 
their entr’uecte critiques upon odious comparisons with 
self-constituted models. For instance, says Lether- 
hed to Raik, over a foaming glass of beer, at the car- 
avanserai of Mynheer H 

“Colson’s no touch to Gazzaniga in Traviata, be 
hanged if she is!’—laying a heavy emphasis upon 
the second word of the latter clause. 

“ Goodness gracious,” lisps his comrade in return, 
munching a brittle pretzel, until its saline crumbs tip 
every hair of his goatee. 

“She things more like a conthumptif perthon than 
Gathaneega ; more gwaceful, too, and her voith ith 
more like a thilver bell!” 

A half score of bystanding Scaengerbund members, 
and a tall German editor, halt in the midst of their 
schoppen, smiling faintly behind clouds of blue to- 
bacco smoke, at the ridiculous comparison ; and even 
the broadfaced youth who rinses the empty glasses, 
giggles outright, when Raik hurls the following at 
Colson :— 

“ Tleavens! she makes no points at all in the last 
act. She didn’t cough a single time ;—neither was 
there any of that touchingly tender quality of voice 
in her ‘portrayal of the dying girl; nor the faintest 
trace of Gazzaniga’s peculiarly thrilling outbursts in 
the Gran Lio!” 

The reader will please notice these specimens of 
entracté criticism. Here are two favorite artistes pit- 
ted against cach other with painfal injustice, when in 
reality both possess certain distinguished characteris- 
tics, wholly heterogencous indeed, yet admirable in 
their individuality, such as these conceited arbiters 
might study separately and profitably, without any 
disagreement among themselves. Let them drop 
their eternal contrasts, and learn to appreciate the 
dramatic intensity of the one, and the pure, exquis- 
itely finished vocalization of the other ; alike to un- 
derstand and acknowledge striking execcllencies, with 
out regard to either person, preconceived prejudice, 
or to predilections. Persons of this stamp would 
fail to mark the distinguishing characteristics between 
one of Signor Blitz’s trained canaries, strutting and 
chirruping in military uniform, and a nightingale 
carolling its most entrancing lays in a German bow- 
er. In all probability they would fall to wrangling, 
in a mutual attempt to prove the one bird more won- 
derful than its rival. 

Another and possibly a still more hateful specimen 
of the boring entr’acle critic, is A. ‘Tempo, a crazy 
young enthusiast, with musical propensities, but 
wretchedly superficial attainments ;—fond he of in- 
terlarding his obtrusive opinions with technicalities, 
forever misapplied. © You may hear him running on 
in this wise to some one from a social circle in which 
he is an oracle :— 

“Mile. Patti’s portamento is not equal to the ritar- 
daunda sostenuto powers of Gazzaniga; nor are her 
tours de force et de rapidité so express train like. In- 
deed you fail to discover in her those bird-like, flute- 
like, dreamy tones, which seem soaring away far 
into azure ether, and which distinguish to so remark- 
able a degree the goddess of our Academy !” 

Oh! for a glass of hock and soda to settle my 
stomach after such nauseous twaddf! These 
entr'acte critiques were never so plenteous nor so dis- 
gusting, as when recently the two charming sisters 
Heron debuted so successfully within our midst. 
While all good connoisseurs, cheerfully and with 
great unanimity, accorded to the aspirants that meed 
of praise to which their excellent performances just- 
ly entitled them, many of those whom I have sought 
to delineate in the present number of this series, 
without judging them from any Art stand point, or 
essaying for a moment to attain to correct conclusions 
with regard to their exact status on the gradus ad 
Parnassum, boldly placed them in juxta-position with 
other artistes of longer experience and cultivation, 
noisily vowing the one sister vastly inferior to La- 
borde, and the other never to be compared with Did- 
ier. One charged the contralto with an “ entire 
want of low notes,” another swore that the sop- 
rano’s middle register lacked the power of Gazzan- 
iga; while yet a third announced, as a discovery of 
his own, the important fact of a score transposition 
for the behoof of a voice weakened by constant over- 
taxation. 

As for little Letherhed, I heard his sage opinion 








of the Philadelphia vocalists at a grand party, subse- 
quently given by Miss Calliope Blink. He was bend- 
ing over a fair young Hebe, seated upon an ottoman, 
while I stood in a neighboring niche, surrounded by 
sundry solemn and moody merchants from Market 
street; and he discoursed as follows,— 

“They have thom talent, but are not up to our 
standard. They are not thuffithently prethithe in 
the diththanthes of their noths. | Muthic ith a math- 
ematical thienth requiring the greateth calculation 
and prethithion.” 

This lucid and comprehensive opinion afforded to 
the young lassie for whose behoof it had been broach- 
ed, evident satisfaction, coupled with an intense ad- 
miration for the judgment of its author; whereat 
the latter seemed as much elated as a Pythagoras 
over the famous problem concerning the square de- 
scribed upon the hypothenuse of a right triangle ; and 
when the stampede into the supper-room had thrown 
the brilliant throng into its customary confusion, I 
beheld our little entr’acte critic sacrificing half a ton 
of fried bivalves and countless terrapins to the shade 
of Epicurus, in his joyous elation over the erudite 
point he had disclosed to the young Miss in ques- 
tion. 

It were an casy matter to cite multitudinous spec- 
imens, in the attempt to portray the silliness and va- 
cuity of these entr’acte critics. But the dose is nau- 
seous to such a degree that I would fain spare the 
indulgent reader, with whose presumed forgiveness, 
I leave the subject, to take up, in the next number of 
these papers, the consideration of true criticism, and 
judicious critics, and their salutary influence upon 
the dissemination of pure taste and correct discrimin- 
ation. B. Natura. 


NO. V. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM, 


An accredited arhitratix elegantiarum is Mrs. Owlet 
Blink, within a social sphere of her own creation. 
Her satellites constitute the very flewrs des pois along 
the pathways of Philadelphia :ife; habituated they, 
to bow deferentially before her decisions upon all 
matters pertaining to the conventionalities of fashion, 
dress, etiquette, and even with regard to literature. 
When she enters her wonted balcony seat at the 
Academy, with stately grace, vou may behold one- 
half the lorgnettes in the magnificent auditorium lev- 
elled Biinkward, eagerly scrutinizing her personelle, 
which is arrayed in a different suit of equipments 
each opera night. There may perchance be those, 
(spiteful cavillers of a verity!) who sneer forth en- 
vious insinuations of a lack of taste, as evidenced in 
individual points of her ensemble, (such as, for exam- 
ple, the constant parade of a camco about the size of 
a muflin;) but the world blows a common trumpet 
touching the richness of her velvet dresses, and the 
value of a royal ermine cape, which she allows to 
fall back from her shoulders into graceful folds, when 
the atmosphere becomes heated and dense. 

One evening—Don Giovanni upon the boards—just 
as I was declarine to Miss Calliope that 1 had al- 
ways regarded the dangerous Don more in the lizht 
of a philosopher of the epicurean school, than as a 
reckless raseal, Mrs. Blink mterrupted me by a 
query, pointing to a conspicuous individual, with a 
luminous pair of optics, standing in the centre of the 
parquet, whom she alleged to have noticed freqnent- 
ly, and whose distinpie air had caused her many 
spells of uneasy curiosity. ‘“ Do you know him ?” 

yas her question. 

“That man,” I rejoined “is Boboli, an Italian, a 
count upon his native heath ; and in our midst, more- 
over, of sufficient account to be Professor of Belles 
Lettres in a celebrated university.” 

“Ma,” quoth Miss Calliope, at this juncture, 
“what is the meaning of Belles Lettres V”’ 

The maternal Blink scemed a trifle confused ; then 
regarded me for an instant appealingly, as if to in- 
vuke an endorsement of her contemplated elucida- 
tion ; and finally, lest her oracular reputation should 
be compromised, rushed upon her fate, responding 
gravely :-— 

“ Logic, and the art of reasoning combined, dear !” 
Let the reader imagine how my friendship for the 
lady caused me to choke down a giggle, which, tak- 
ing its rise in my bowels, was rapidly rising through 
pericardium, lungs, and larynx, gathering force at 
each intermediate point, until finally it would have 
amounted to an impolite guffaw upon the lips! In- 
deed, I forthwith changed the subject by an allusion 
to the childish delight of the Bostonians over the 
chandelier recently furnished them by our own me- 
chanics. 

“Tt is almost a counterpart of our own, Madam,” 
I said ; “and it has proved so extremely brilliant as 
to have lighted un to perfection, not only their opera 
house, but even the entire press of the city, which has 





glittered with gaseous scintillations in its praises. By 
the way, Mrs. Blink, have you ever visited the soz- 
disant Athens ¢” 

“Once; and then during an opera season,” an- 

swered the matron; © but I don’t think that the per- 
formances equalled our standard here. The dress of 
the Boston ladies didn’t compare for an instant; and 
the men looked moody and grave, many of them 
poring over bound scores of the opera, never for an 
instant raising their eyes to detect and acknowledge 
surrounding acquaintances. The whole affair seem- 
ed many shades duller than here. By the way, I 
met, at the residence of a friend, a musical editor of 
that city, who declared himself well acquainted with 
you. Ile seems to be an excellent critic.” 
“ Few equal to him in the country,” quoth I, well 
divining to whom she had allusion ; “slightly intol- 
erant, indeed, but possessing theoretical knowledge, 
taste, imagination, and a graceful pen.” Here Miss 
Calliope besought me earnestly for my own ideas 
upon the subject of true musical criticism ; but see- 
ing the musicians assuming their respective stands 
for the third act, I merely rejoined, eurtly :— 

“ My views are embodied in an ingenious lecture 
which I once delivered before a rustic lyceum in the 
town of Boobyville, in an interior county of this 
state ; and which, allow me to add, had the singular 
and soporifie effect to lull the entire audience into a 
profound slumber, so that the limited array of heads 
likened unto a number of garden poppies nodding 
before the wind. I shall take especial pleasure in 
reading the same to you to-morrow evening, if such 
be your will.” 

The fair Blink, whose yearning after laudable in- 
formation must be apparent to all those who have 
perused this series, gaily responded, ‘ with all my 
heart,” and therewith we beheld Don Giovanni in his 
rapid transit from chempagne to Hades, for the tenth 
time within our operatic experience. 

On the following evening, I repaired to the man- 
sion of the Blinks, armed with the promised lecture, 
which I had disembowelled from an aged trunk stow- 
ed away in a nook of my bed-room, and which, by 
the way, contains an immense fund of manuscript 
effusions from my own immortal pen,—a tithe of 
them alone sufficient to accomplish the fortunes of all 
the publishers in the city. Mr. Owlet Blink fled from 
the drawing-room at the first intimation of my real 
errand. Nothing abashed thereat, I sorted the leaves 
of my lecture, until the passages relating to musical 
criticism met my eyes, and then commenced reading ; 
to wit,— 

“ The requisites toward the attainment of a sound 
musical criticism, may be signalized as_ theoretical 
knowledge, pure taste and vivid imagination; these 
three positive in their character: and then, relative- 
ly, toleration, candor and evenness of temperameut. A 
cursory analysis of these points, individually, may 
not be amiss : 

“1. Theorctival Knowledge. While it is not absolute- 
ly essential that the individual who essays to criticize 
composition or performance, should have attained to 
the theoretical protundity of a Beethoven or Bach, it 
seems palpable that his judgment will be valuable 
and comprehensive just in proportion as he may be 
compotent to analyze form, trace modulation, follow 
intelligently sequences, suspensions, and progressions ; 
to appreciate fully the subtle effects of harmonic 
combinations and their resolutions. Of vital impor- 
tance, moreover, is a keen perception of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the symphony from the con- 
certo, the opera from the oratorio, or the mass from an 
ordinary sacred canticle. Nor will the critic find 
himself unfitted for his vocation by a just realization 
of fugue ettects, or the marvellous results attained 
by a skillfully devised contrapuntal formula. 

2. Pure taste. Next in order of importance, the 
bent of the musical arbiter, especially where his ef- 
forts are directed to the behoof of a reading public, 
should be esthetic, never failing in the search after 
true tone-poesy, as contra-distinguished from the 
multitudinous outpourings of brains clogged with 
conceit and ignorant assumption. An all important 
duty, this of discriminating nicely between the music 
which titillates the ear momentarily, and that which, 
in its power transcending all language, appeals to 
the inner emotions of the soul, ennobles the intellec- 
tual faculties, and warms the sympathies for all that 
is good, generous, and genial ; imparting, in fine, to 
the entire inner man, a current of delicate and poetic 
fecling. Let the critic sift narrowly, and in his own 
studies, carefully pretermit every musical effusion 
which consists in mere chord combinations and dis- 
connected melodic phrases, perchance, without the 
infusion of an esthetic inspiration,—ingenious and 
beauteous, mayhap, like the composite parts of a 
watch, which still ‘lacks the mainspring towards its 
life and full value. 


3. “ Vivid imagination. There are no critiques 
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equally edifying or fascinating, with such as evince 
the joint operation of a well disciplined mind and a 
fertile imagination. The latter, indeed, proves a pow- 
erful auxiliary to a proper realization of the hidden 
and more mysterious effects of music ; to a discovery 
of the emotions, passions, desires, fears, or joys, 
which swayed the composer in cach melodic phrase 
or harmonic formula. It is imagination, moreover, 
which furnishes to the devotee of art striking and 
opposite similes from nature, or social life, wherewith 
to illustrate his positions, speculations and teachings. 
And, as all nature teems with music, what fraijfal 
sources for comparisons may there not be found 
therein : amid the flowers, and in groves filled with 
tunctul songsters—in the sublime grandeur of moun- 
tains, and through the peaceful vaHeys—mid storm 
and calm—in the gently murmuring stream, and the 
resistless heave of the roaring ocean—in the rashing 
torrent and the babbling fountain! Illustrations 
drawn from such sources relieve the monotony and 
dryness of a strictly technical critique, and in fascin- 
ating the mind, foster the interest and further the 
improvement of the reader. Have you read 
‘ Compensation: or, Always a Future?” I asked 
of Mrs. Blink, halting for an instant from my MS. 

“Jt isin the house,” rejoined the matron; ‘and 
I thought to have commenced it this very day ; but, 
what -with hosts of callers and a new tale in the New 
York Ledger, by Sylvan Korncob, entitled ‘ Buce- 

yhalus; or Lights and Shadows of Ancient Life in 
acedonia,’ I had not a leisure moment to spare.” 

“You cannot fail to be delighted with it, Madam,” 
I proceeded. It proves its gifted authoress to be en- 
dowed with the three grand requisites to criticism 
and art appreciation, which I have enumerated. A 
trifle too much given to rhapsody, perhaps, with tra- 
ces anon of an extreme sentimentality which causes 
her emotions over individual compositions to verge 
upon extravagance; but who so correct in judgment, 
pure in taste, and felicitous in the expression of feel- 
ings aroused by the influences of music, more mys- 
terious than the dreamiest reveries of romance ?” 

Mrs. Blink promised me faithfully to read the book 
in —— and iskimmed over the remainder of 
my MS., finding that the lady could no longer repress 
her inward propensity to yawn :— 

“ True criticism, finally, demands a tolerant spirit, 
candor under all circumstances, and an equality of 
temperament well nigh phlegmatic. Thus, the pro- 
fessed musical arbiter should never enshrine himself 
within any one style or school, nor allow his opinion 
to be one-sided. I have found men of acknowledged 
ability so embalmed in the traditions and _peculiari- 
ties of certain by-gone styles, as to condemn furious- 
ly every modern symptom of progressiveness, with- 
out stopping for an instant to institute the slightest 
examination into the merits of the innovations. The 
German ridicules his Italian Art-brother as a lackadai- 
cal sentimentalist, while the latter points the finger of 
scorn at the mathematico-musical problems of the 
former ; both in turn deride the flippancy of the 
French opera comique. Let all critics and Art-devo- 
tees foster a spirit of toleration such as may lead 
them to a comprehensive view of music, and, while 
they cautiously sift wheat from chaff, render them 
free to acknowledge the salient points of every school. 
Thus, too, it becomes a matter of vital importance to 
the dissemination of a correct taste, that the critic 
should be candid; fearlessly exposing vulgarisms, 
rectifying errors, and suggesting improvements, with- 
out regard to considerations of personal interest, or 
contingent consequences. . Nor should he ever be 
tardy to accord to merit its full meed of encomium, 
in spite of preconceived pique or prejudice. Lastly, 
Iet his temperament be calm and unexcitable, free 
from undue enthusiasm through individual preferen- 
ces, slow to be influenced by the hasty plaudits of a 
thonghtless and easily aroused public.” 

“Such,” I declared, “laying the MS. npon the 
centre table, “are a few of my opinions, touching 
the important question of musical criticism, whether 
of composition or performance.” 

Mrs. Blink found herself unable to repress a sigh 
of relief, and ay tore a game of whist, in order to 
enable her liege lord to make his rentrée into the 
groupe ; while Calliope displayed an unusual amount 
of interest in the subject which had engaged us. 
She would even halt between cards, with pertinent 
queries and remarks, addressed to me, to the no small 
aggravation of her sire, who inveighed bitterly 
against the injustice of dragging into the delights of 
the game, a subject so dull and tasteless to him. 

B. Natura. 


Harvard Musical Association. 
Liprarian’s Report, Jan. 16, 1860. 
The Library has been but moderately increased 
during the past year by purchase, on account of the 
continually increasing cost of keeping the books in 








proper order and repair, many books constantly need- 
ing new binding from tbe nataral effects of time and 
use, and a large number because they come to us 
unbound, as most of the music does. This is an 
item which will become larger every year of course, 
as the number of our beoks increases, and must draw 
more and more upon the library appropriation. I 
have examined the library with care at the time of 
the Annuai Examination by the Trustees of the 
Athenaum of their library, and found nothing to be 
lost, missing, or in any way damaged. A reference 
to the Librarian’s book, shows that our library has 
been more consulted than in former years, and it 
would appear that it is found convenient and agrec- 
able to the members of the Association to have their 
library in so pleasant a place, and under such good 
care. It should perhaps require the consideration of 
the Board of Directors, whether or not any new reg- 
ulations are necessary for the use of the library than 
those now in force. * * * 

The printed list of additions to the library shows 
considerable increase by gift from members of the 
Association and others, and I would again express 
the hope that members shall, as may be convenient or 
agreeable to them, present such works of value as 
they may possess, or be disposed to procure for our 
library. It is evident that we must look very 
mach to voluntary contributions, in future for the 
increase of the number of our books, unless in some 
way the income of the Association can be increased. 
In fact, the annual subscription to certain periodical 
publications seems now to be almost all that we should 
do from the general funds. I refer to sach publica- 
tions as those of the Bach and Handel Societies, 
which can only be obtained by subscription, and the 
London Musical World, and perhaps other works of 
that sort, necessary to a library in a historical point 
of view. 

The members cannot fail to notice on the printed 
catalogue of additions for this year, herewith submit- 
ted, the long list of 122 volumes presented by 
Messrs. Otiver Ditson & Co., of their various 
publications. Many of these are works of high ia- 
trinsic and permanent value, and all of them of value 
on the shelves of a library, as illustrating the history 
ot music in this conntry. The large numbers of the 
best instruction books in various departments of mu- 
sic will be convenient and useful to very many of us. 
This large donations swells the list of additions to 
the library during the past year to 155 volumes, an 
unprecedented inerease, and making the whole num- 
ber of volumes 860. It gives us pleasure to call the 
attention of the Association to a donation so gener- 
ous and evincing sach a just and liberal view of the 
objects of our Association on the part of these gen- 
tlemen. 

Within a short time we have lost one who has for 
several years been the most generous of all contriba- 
tors to our library, by yearly gifts of the greatest 
value, and by a constant interest in the Association. 
T refer to the late Mr. Natnan Ricuarpson, whom 
many of us_ willremember as a friend, as an er.ter- 
prising man of business in his occupation as a music 
publisher, who never allowed the pursuit of profit in 
his calling tofobseure or quench the generous enthusi- 
asm for the divine art to which he had devoted the 
best years of his youth with all the power of his im- 
petuous nature. Mr. Richardson’s liberal example 
and good influences have not been lost, and we can- 
not but deeply regret his untimely death in a foreign 
land. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
Jan. 16, 1860. H. Ware, Librarian. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY IN 1859. 


Mount Sinai. By Neukomm. Presented by Handel and 
Haydn Society. 
Gretry. Methode Simple. pp. 95. Presented by Dr. Knee- 


land. 
Orphens. Two Series. 10 vols. Presented by Dr. Stedman. 
Orpheus. Book 20. Presented by E. C. Guild. 


Presented by FE. C. Guild. 


Collection of Instrumental Music. 
Presented by FE. €. Guild. 


Amateur’s Quartet Club. 3 Nos. 
Egmont. Overture and Entractes. Presented by R. HI. Dana. 
Poole's Essay on Perfect Intonation. Presented by the Author. 
The Crayon. Vols. i.. ii. Presented by H. Ware. 

Dorigo’s Charch Music. pp. 59. Presented by H. Ware. 
Richardson's Modern School for Piano. Presented by H. 


Ware. 
— Selection of Gregorian Chants. Presented by Dr. 
ver 

Warren's Chanter’s Hand-Book. Presented by Dr. Oliver. 

Warren’s Parochial Chant-Book. Presented by Dr. Oliver. 

Liturgy, or Book of Worship. Presented by E. L. Balch. 

Dwight’s Journal of Musio. Vols. xili., xiv. 

London Musical World. Vol. xxxvi. 

G. F. Handel’s Werke Vols. i., ii., iii. 

Latrobe's Music of the Church. 

Scudo, P. Critique et Literature Musicale. 

Berlioz, H. Les Grotesques de la Musique. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THOSE PRESENTED BY MESSRS. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO. 

Opera Chorus Rook. 

Burgmuller’s Instructor. 

Cramer's Piano Method. 

Hunten’s ‘ = 





Lucrezia Borgia. (Italian and English words.) 


Lucia di Lammermoor, = 5 
a o 


Norma, 
ernani, sii * 
Ii Trovatore, « bad 
La Traviata, sa “ 
“ “ 


La Sonnambula, 
Lucia di Lammermooor, (Piano Solo.) 
Don Giovanni, - nd 

Il Trovatore, ad sd 
Lucrezia Borgia, ee “ 
Maller’s Method for Piano. Revised by Knorr. In two parts. 
Richardson’s New Method for Piano. 
Bertini’s 25 Studies, (Op. 29.) 

Bertini’s Self-teaching Catechism. 
Czerny’s Letters toa Young Lady. 
Knorr’s Methodical Guide for Teachers. 
Oliver's Practical Text Book. 

Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music. 

The Tuner’s Guide. 

Schneider's Practieal Organ Schoo). 
Zandel’s 250 Easy Voluptaries, &c- 
Zundel’s Amateur Organist. 

Zandel’s Melodeon Instructor. 
Bochsa‘s Instruction for the Harp. 
Carcassi’s Method for Guitar. 

Feder’s Guitar Method 

Fesasenden’s Modern School for Violin. 
Maza’s Violin Method 

Berbiguier's Method for Flate. 

Wragg’s Finte Preceptor. 

Romberg’s Violoncello Sehool. 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer. 
Burrowe’s Piano Primer 

Caleott’s Musical Grammar. 

Corfe’s Harmony and Thorough Bass. 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass. 
Wolfahrt’s Guide to Musical Composition 
Fétis’ Music Explained to the World. 
Bassini’s Art of Singing. 

Crivelli’s Art of Singing. 

Garcia's School of Singing. 

Lablache’s Method of Singing. 
Panseron’s A B C of Music. 

W. Sterndale Bennett's May Queen. 
Werner's Memorare. 

Beethoven's Mass in ©. 

De Monti’s Favorite Mass, m B flat. 
Farmer's M:ss in B flat. 

Haydn’s Third Mass, in D. 

Mozart’s Requiem. (15th Mass.) 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 

Kossini’s Stabat Mater 

Tuckerman’s English Cathedral Clrants. 





Too Much at Once. 

In tho following notice of a Concert programme, 
the London Musical World reads a uscful lesson for 
some concert-givers in this country also- 

While music is making sach strides over the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom, it is sad to find 
one of our diterary and scientific institutions entertain- 
ing its subscribers and patrons with such an intermi- 
nable and uninteresting hodge-podge as the following: 


Part I. 
Solo, Organ, Overture to the opera of “Oberon 7... -. -. Weber 
Song, “Rage. thou angry storm ”’.......---.--eee ees Benedict 
Song, ‘*Cforsing the moor ”..........ccceceseccsecsecs Weiss 
Frand Scena, ‘Softly sighs the voice of evening ”’..-. -. Weber 







Song. “Bally inour alley”... . 26s. cceccccverce 
Canzouet. ‘Ye maidens in spring time ”’...- 
Aria, “Ombre légére.” (Shadow song)........-.-.-. 

Scena, ‘Stitl so gently o’er me stealing ”.....-.-...... Bellini 







Robe, Tremp... 2. cccccsevcbesgscecveeccecoscees Harper 
New Song, “We were boys together ”.......... econ ae 
Seng, “Where art thou wandering. little child?”......F. Mori 
* Qaartet, “Spiuning-wheel ......-. 0. ee eee cece eee Plotow 
Part Ii. 
Solo. Organ, Selection from ‘‘Acis and Galatea ’’...... Handel 
© Duct, “The Batapian ™.... .cccrsccséccvcssccs . Donizetti 
Bow Matind. “WAPOA ItOR o.oo ods cece cvcessovevicses Batfe 
Rallad, “The beating of my own beart”......--... Mac farren 
Ballad, “Thon art so near and yet se far”......-... Reieharat 
Christmas Song, **What bells are those ”.......-. B. Richards 
Song, “The qneen of the sea’. .......-..------0 6+ Schlosser 
Naval Song, **Tom Bowling ”’.....-......-+-eeeeeeeees Dibdin 
Air, “Let the bright seraphim ”.........-.-.--- --.. Mandel 
Old English Song, *‘The wolf ........-...-0e-ceeeeees Shield 
Scotch Song. **Bonnie Prince Charlie ”.......-.---.-- Old Air 
* Quartet, ‘The fisherman’s good night.”’.....-.....-. Bishop 


Four-and-twenty solos, “all ina row.” We should 
have preferred the same number of blackbirds, in ac- 
cordance with the old song. Not that the blackbirds 
would have warbled more sweetly than Mad. Lem- 
mens Sherrington, or shouted more melliflnously than 
Mr. Sims Reeves (who, like Bottom, can, when it 
pleases him, “roar ye like any sncking-dove ”’), but 
that they would have warbled and shonted, for the 
major part, ina less monotonous tone. The “black- 
birds ”’ would, doubtless, now and then have twittered 
and sung in pairs, chirped in quartet, or screamed 
simultaneously, the whole “24,” if not in pedagogic 
harmony, at any rate in ornithologic unison. That 
is what we mean by being less monotonous. Bat at 
the Beaumont Institution, Beaumont Square, Mile- 
end, every feathered biped (except in the three in- 
stances signalized by asterisks), from Mr. Reeves and 
Madame Lemmens to Miss Robina (Robin?) Bel- 
lingham, made melody in egotistic solitude, and thus, 
in the end, wearied and palled upon, instead of con- 
tinuing to ravish and delight, the ears of the packed 
and solo-ridden witnesses. Two of these solos, too 
(for example the overture to Oberon on the organ!), 
were more curious than enchanting, “not quite beau- 
tiful,” as Herr Molique would have said. 
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by her frown from hearts that bled ! Go, tell her pride 
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No. 3. O MELANCHOLY PLIGHT. 
CHORUS. LaraGuetto. 


SopRano. 


ALTO. 


Tenor. 


Basso. 


LARGHETTO. Sempre. pp 
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One might have imagined that the premonitory bit 
of counsel which stood at the head of the programme 
was wholly superfluous : 

On account of the length of the programme, visitors are 

uested to refrain from encoring; they are respectfully re- 
minded that the artists, and many of the pnblic, reside ata 
long distance.”’, 

Not so, however ; the Eastern dilettanti have very 
eager stomachs at a feast of music, and scarcely 
aware, perhaps, of the glut in store for them, began 
“encoring ” at an early stage of the repast, in other 
words, insisted on being helped twice to more than 
one of the “plats” served up for their gratification. 
Thus before the second course (which contained, as 
may be gathered from the programme, carte? several 
“pieces of resistance ’’), the majority had had their 
fill, and with hunger and thirst assuaged, and stom- 
achs overcharged, felt indifferently apathetic about 
what was to come after. To speak in trope, they 
had swallowed six dozen of oysters before they com- 
menced dining. This the case, it might have been 
concluded that the author’s premonitory piece of ad- 
vice at the “heels” of the programme was just as 
oppressive as the one that figured at its “nob” was 
superfluous : 

“ Notice.—Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully but earn- 
estly requested not to leave their seats until the conclusion of the 
Concert, as much annoyance and confusion is sometimes caused 
amongst the audience by persons moving in front of them a 
few minutes before the conclusion.” 


Such, however, was evidently the opinion of no end 
of yawning amateurs, whose ears were loth to drink 
in further sounds, whose eyes began to wink, whose 
heads to droop—in spite of Miss Robina Bellingham, 
when she tripped on to sing of Christmas and its bells. 
“What bells are those ?”’—sang the lady of the red- 
breast prename ; but the assuaged mob, or rather the 
most thoroughly used-up section of it, would not wait 
till she had answered her own question, in the epi- 
grammatic words of the poet, around whose neck Mr. 
Brinley Richards, while under the influence of the 
festive season, has, on this occasion, hung his lyre. 
How, indeed, was it possible to sit out, stand out, or 
even gape out, such a heavily multifarious infliction 
as this same banquet of solos ? 

Seriously, an institution like that in Mile-end-road 
ought to set a better, if not a graver, example. Why 
should they look at every other subject from a digni- 
fied point of view, and treat music as a toy with 
hardly skill enough in its construction to attract the 
curiosity even of thoughtful children ? 








Music Abroad. 


London. 


Royat Eneuisn Orera.—(From the Musical 
Wortd, Dec. 24.)—A new opera, by a new composer, 
and that composer not Mr. M. W. Balfe, has at last 
been produced under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon has taken for his subject the 
old melodrama, Victorine,which, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, at the Adelphi Theatre, attracted all Lon- 
don, by the aid of its own dramatic merits, and the 
admirable acting of Mrs, Yates, Messrs. Yates, O. 
Smith, Buckstone, and John Reeve. The libretto, 
written by Mr. Edmund Falconer, is taken, not from 
the Adelphi play, but from the French piece which 
originated it. Although an admirable drama of the 
mixed kind, we cannot say it is well adapted for mu- 
sic. That Mr. Mellon might have chosen a subject 
more suited to his genius, we believe. The music 
belongs neither to the opera proper, nor the ballad 
opera. ‘The single songs prevail ; and the concerted 
morceaux are neither many, nor, with the exception 
of the finale to the second act—in which the compo- 
ser has pat forth all his strength—important. On 
the first night, there were twelve songs and ballads 
sung, but four or five, we think most judiciously, 
have been curtailed since. In the curtailment, how- 
ever, we were infinitely surprised to find the duet, 
“ The tables, dear, are now prepared,” leading to the 
Jinale of the second act. Now this duet is beyond all 
comparison the most melodious and original piece in 
the whole score ; and it exhibits a great deal of apa- 
thy, to say the least of it, on the part of the compo- 
ser, to allow it to be omitted. One or two of the 
songs, too, cut out, we think might have been re- 
tained. But no doubt the musician, the manage- 
ment, and the publishers had good reason for their 
abridgment, poll we must cry content. 

Mr. Mellon’s opera was a legitimate success. 
There was no doubt about it from the commence- 
ment. The overture (not belonging to the opera, by 
the way, but an occasional overture, known as He- 
loise) was received with great applause, and constitu- 
ted the forerunner of a series of successes. The cast 








was as follows: Victorine, Miss Parepa; Louise, 
Miss Thirlwall; Julien, Mr. Santley; Michel, Mr. 
Henry Haigh ; Hector, Mr. H. Corri; Griffon, Mr. 
G. Honey. Miss Parepa distinguished herself above 
all the singers, and was encored in almost everything 
she sang. The bravura style is evidently her forte, 
and mindful of this, Mr. Alfred Mellon wrute to suit 
her specialities. In the cavatina ‘Oh, bright were 
my visions,” and the rondo finale, “‘ Oh, what bliss to 
wake from dreaming,” she had the most brilliant 
passages to sing, and achieved her greatest laurels. 
The applause at the end of these very clever vocal 
feats was enthusiastic, and Miss Parepa had to repeat 
the cabaletta of the first air. The lady sang also ex- 
tremely well in the graceful and tender romance, 
“ Why ling’ring mourner, memory ;” and in the fi- 
nale to the first act, her clear, high, piercing tones 
told with great effect. 

Mr. Henry Haigh is also capitally fitted in his mu- 
sic. All his songs suited him to a nicety, and we do 
not remember to have heard him sing with more taste, 
or with less exaggeration. A little prudence and judg- 
ment with so fine a voice would go agreat way. Mr. 
Santley has but little to do, but his sound, artistic sing- 
ing makes the small part important. His best effort 
is in the ballad “ I never can forget,” a highly pleas- 
ing sentimentality in the school of Balfe and Wal- 
ace. 

Mr. II. Corri appears to have created little or no 
effect in his share of the music, since the two military 
songs, “‘ A soldier’s life for me,” and “ A brigand 
still, a soldier I,” both given the first night, have 
been cut out. The songs certainly derived little rec- 
ommendation from the gentlemen’s vocal attempt, 
nor could a single word of what he was singing be 
heard. Mr. G. Honey was admirable as the buffo, 
and sang capitally. Miss Thirlwall was complete 
mistress of the music of Louise, and acted with be- 
coming propriety. 

A more perfect performance of an opera we do not 
remember on a first night. There was not a hitch, 
nor a falter from beginning to end. The whole 
force, instrumental and vocal, put their hearts in 
their task to honor the first dramatic work of the 
conductor, to whose zeal and talent so much of the 
prestige of the Royal English Opera is to be attribu- 
ted. The audience joined the professionals in a spirit 
of rivalry to do justice and see fair play, and Mr. Al- 
fred Mellon has to congratulate himself on a trium- 
phent success. 

Victorine has been repeated every night during the 
week, and will be performed for the first ten days or 
fortnight of the Pantomime, thus affording to Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison—what they stood 
so much in need of—rest and quiet. 


Lonpon Grier anp Mapricat Unton.—This 
now well-established institution has taken up quarters 
at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, where its first 
concert for the season was held yesterday afternoon 
in presence of an audience both numerous and ap- 
preciative. Mr. Land, to whose talent, industry, and 
zeal the London Glee and Madrigal Union owes its 
honorable position, and who, besides performing ex- 
cellent service as tenor, presides with musicianly 
skill at the piano forte whenever accompaniments are 
required, was again at his post as director; while 
Mr. Thomas Oliphant (Hon. Sec. to the Madrigal 
Society), one of the most noted of our musical an- 
tiquarians and commentators, officiated with his ac- 
customed carnestness and ability as literary illustra- 
tor, prefacing each composition with apt and inter- 
esting remarks, and conveying a good deal of valu- 
able information in a manner at once intelligible and 
unobtrusive. Mr. Oliphant touched briefly upon 
several important subjects, connected with the rise 
and progress of vocal music in this country, in the 
course of his observations paying a marked and de- 
served tribute to Mr. William Chappell’s admirable 
work called Popular Music of the Olden Time. The 
respective appreciation of Samuel Webbe’s glee, 
“When winds breathe soft,” and of the late Dr. 
Horsley generally as a glee composer, may have ex- 
hibited Mr. Oliphant rather in the light of an enthu- 
siast for particular manifestations of somewhat ordi- 
nary (however respectable) talent, than as a severe 
critical judge ; but such enthusiasm as his tends in 
a healthy direction, and cannot possibly be injurious. 

The first part of the programme yesterday—com- 
prising specimens of an early period, up to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century—is worth quot- 
ing: 

Ancient Ronnd (slx voices), “Summer is icumen in ”. Unknown 
The Kynge’s Balade, ‘‘Passetyme with good com- 

I is cceveeusécntecécces cece Attributed to Henry VIII 
Madrigal, ‘‘Down in a flow’ry vale,” (as originally 

set for the voices of men.......... Secccece seseeees Festa 
Kentish Wooing Song and Chorus, ‘I have house 

and land in Kent”, ..............- +s eeeeeeeesss UDKnOWN 
Madrigal, ‘‘In going to my lonely bed”’..........R. Edwardes 











T. Weelkes’s ‘‘Ayres or Fantastic Spirits.’’). . 
Song, ‘‘My song’sof a maid that charms our vale”’. . Traditional 
Dialogue, ‘In the merry Spring”.............. T. Ravenscroft 


The round for six voices (“Summer is icumen in’”’) 
is one of the oldest specimens of English vocal part- 
music extant, and ully as quaint as it is ancient. 
“The Kynge’s Balade,” though attributed to Henry 
VIII., a famous musician for a king, was known in 
the time of Henry VII. ; its precise origin, however, 
is scarcely worth disputing, its merit being by no 
means on a par with the curiosity excited by its re- 

uted authorship. Of all the compositions introduced 
in the first part—the incomparable madrigal of Festa, 
and the delicious Elizabethan ‘(Maypole Song ” (the 
solos in which were delivered jaa ly, if a little too 
slowly, by Miss Wells) excepted —the madrigal of 
Edwardes, “In going to my lonely bed,” was the 
most attractive, both as an example of what sort of 
music could be written at the very commencement of 
"the sixteenth century, and as a model of lyrical ex- 
pression. Such words, it is true, might have inspired 
a contemplative musician in an age when music was 
still young : 
‘In going to my lonely bed 
As one that would have slept, 
I heard a wife sing to her child 
That long had moaned and wept. 


She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, 
To lull the babe to rest, 

That would not cease, but cried still 
Upon its mother’s breast. 


She was full weary of her watch, 
And grieved with her child; 
She rocked it, and rated it, 
Till that on her it smiled. 


Then did she say, ‘Now have I found 
This proverb true to prove, 

Theffaliing out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love,’ ” 

All the above pieces were sung in a very efficient 
manner, more especially the madrigals, which, never- 
theless, we are accustomed to hear with a large num- 
ber of voices to each part, certainly a more effective 
if not a more legitimate method. (It should be men- 
tioned that the London Glee and Madrigal Union in- 
cludes two ladies, Miss J. Wells and Miss Eyles, and 
four gentlemen, Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Lawler, 
and Land, who are employed, according to the num- 
ber of voices which the various compositions may call 
into request.) In the second part, familiar (too fa- 
miliar!) glees of Webbe, Horsley, and Bishop, and 
Webbe’s excellent catch, “Would vou know my Ce- 
lia’s charms,” in which, notwithstanding her “fortit- 
(y)-tude,” and her “thirty lovers,” the age of Madame 
Celia, the tender point of the argument, is shown to 
be “fifty-five,” were hit off to perfection. The solo 
ballads, too, were remarkable, and above all, “Barba- 
ra Allen,” to the English (and as Mr. Chappell truly 
says, the best) melody, although Mr. Oliphant’s com- 
pression of the Scotch words was used. This was 
sung with exquisite feeling by Miss Eyles, who im- 
parted both to the poetry and the music the true and 
genuine expression, the audience being so pleased 
that they called upon her to repeat it. Miss Eyles 
was no less successful in ‘Weel may the keel row ;” 
while Mr. Lawler, in Mr. Oxenford’s capital song to 
the old tune of “Three merry men of Kent” (“May 
he who wears a sulky face”’) evinced the right kind 
of spirit. Encores were also awarded to Bishop’s 
glee “The Fisherman’s good night,” and to the mer- 
ry catch already cited, the salient points in which 
were “caught up ” with infinite zest and humor by 
Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Lawler, the 
usual hilarity being provoked at Celia’s expense. 
Altogether the entertainment was first-rate of its class, 
and worthy the growing reputation of the “London 
Glee and Madrigal Union.” 








Husical Correspondence. 





New York, Jan. 30. — The only operatic gossip 
is what comes to us from Boston. The intelligence 
of the difficulty between Gazzainga and Ullman has 
created quite a sensation in Operatic Circles here. 
The success of Patti has also excited some remark, 
though it was what everybody expected. 

BEAUCARDE is about starting on aSouthern concert 
tour with his wife, ALBERTINI, and Maccarernr, 
the tenor, and ArpAvanl, the baritone. I hear that 
Beaucardé has been undergoing some severe surgical 
or medical process, by which he hopes to regain his 
high notes. If successful he will then be a really 
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great tenor. If the operation should fail, he will 
probably lose all the voice that is yet left him. 

Centemenrt is the name of a first-rate baritone who 
has been here some time singing at concerts. He is 
also engaged in the choir of St. Stephen’s Roman 
Catholic Church in 28th street, where I heard him 
the other day sing a fine and elaborate solo (in Ital- 
ian) by Rossi, with chorus. Centemeri is a splendid 
singer, and ought to be heard in opera. The choir 
of this church, by the way, maintains its reputation 
for the class of music which it performs. They make 
much use of a composer quite unknown out of Italy, 
one Corini by name, who writes in a good Italian 
style, thongh without exhibiting great originality. 
The organist is Mr. Cuartes WEL Ls, and the lead- 
ing soprano Mrs. Isapora CrarK. 


Concerts appear to be quite out of fashion, and fail . 


to attract, as they once did. The opera seems to be 
the only music that will tempt the public. 

We anticipate the speedy return of Ullman and a 
consequent inundation of touching manifestos. 

Artuur Narorron, the young pianist, has arriv- 
ed safely at Havana. TROVATOR. 

New York, Jan. 30.—I regret that circumstances 
have obliged me to make so long a pause in my re- 
port of Mr. Scutorrer’s lectures ; however, it is not 
yet too late to continue it. 

The first lecture brought us to the end of the six- 
teenth century ; with the seventeenth we commence 
anew epoch. The Art at this time began to acquire 
a wider scope, and church music was no longer the 
most important. In Florence, there was commenced 
in 1539, a kind of opera, with chorus and orchestra, 
and before long other cities followed. Towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century the orchestra was 
enlarged to about sixteen instruments, at the same 
time the custom of demanding an entrance fee was 
introduced. Heretofore the expences had been de- 
frayed by the courts, but from this time the opera 
made still more rapid progress, and this circumstance 
naturally led to a higher cultivation of voice. The 
most celebrated composers of this period were Caris- 
simi and Stradella. During the seventeenth century, 
the Italian music grew more and more beautiful. 
Allessandro Scarlatti, born about 1650, founded the 
school of Naples. He travelled extensively in Italy 
and Germany, and spent some time at Munich and 
Vienna. He did much towards the development of 
melody and of the orchestra, and may be considered 
the connecting link between the old and the new in 
music. Ile composed a hundred operas and two hun- 
dred masses, and died in 1725. His pupils, Durante 
and Leo, raised melody almost to perfection, and 
Jomelli and Terradellias were the first to introduce 
light and shade by the use of forte and piano. These 
latter much resembled the more modern Italian wri ers. 
More and more attention was paid to a greater facility 
of execution, both in vocal and instrumental music. 

The pupils of the Roman school were obliged to 
practice intonation one hour, the trill another hour, 
and devote the same length of time respectively to the 
scales and reading music. The afternoons were de- 
voted to the theory of the Art, and the evenings to 
other branches of practice. One of the first singers 
of that, and any time, was Farinelli, born in 1705. 
The present method of instruction was founded at the 
same period by Pralucchi. In the cultivation of the 
violin, there had also been great progress made, and 
one of its greatest interpreters, Tartini, lived in this 
century. The piano-forte and organ found their 
greatest interpreter in Domenicho Scarlatti, the son 
of Alessandro. In Lotti and Marcello we see the 
founders of the Venetian School, and these bring the 
history of Italian Music to the close of the eighteenth 


century. —{t— 
(To be Continued.) 





CrnernnatTi, Jan. 30.— The fourth concert of the 
Cecilia Society was given last evening with the fol- 
lowing excellent programme : 
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Part I. 
1. Overture, Iphigenia in Aulis...........00.-0005 Gluck. 
2. Aria from “The Prophet”. ...........00.0. Meyerbeer. 
8. Concerto for Piano, with Orchestra ....C. M. v. Weber. 
4. Aria from ‘‘ Oberon”... ......50eee eee ” 
5. Terzett from ‘‘ Fidelio”’,.......... Kidiisihie Beethoven. 
G. Overture, Coriolan. .......+..ccscccscccers “ 
Part 11. 


Solos and Choruses from Handel's ‘* Messiah.” 

In the absence of Miss Raymonpn, the Aria “ AA, 
mon fils,” the techies from Fidelio, and the aria, 
“ Ile was despised ” had to be omitted, a cireumstance 
regretted by all present. The aria from Oberon, 
sung by Mad. Rive, was performed with the usual 
excellence of that lady; and elicited considerable ap- 
plause. Mr. Garric&s acquitted himself very satis- 
factorily in the difficult bass solo, “ Thus saith the 
Tord.” 

The Society has recently made quite a valuable 
acquisition in the person of Mr. H. G. Anpres, 
whose brilliant and artistic performance of Weber’s 
Concerto produced a decidedly favorable impression. 
We believe that a repetition of the same would prove 
highly acceptable. 

The overture “ Zphigenia”’ was rendered with much 
spirit and precision; the “ Coriolanus”’ overture 
seems to us, for the present, to be a little beyond the 
capacities of the orchestra. Of the choruses in the 
“ Messiah” it is sufficient to say that we have never 
heard the society to better advantage. Oe. OE bs 

Troy, N. Y., Fen. 1. — The Troy Musical Asso- 
ciation performed Handel’s oratorio of ‘ Samson,”’ 
on the 31st ult., at Rand’s Tall, to an audience of 
over one thousand people, the hall being crowded to 
excess. The entire getting up and the rendition of 
this oratorio was a marked advance over everything 
of the kind before attempted here. The solos were 
in the hands of our best talent, and they did not dis- 
appoint their sanguine friends. Mr. G. Laupon,Jr., 
sustained the part of Samson very#finely. Mrs. R. 
W. Laitne, as Micah, exhibited her rich contralto 
voice in all its power andbeauty ; notwithstanding 
she has sung here for years, our people are never 
tired of listening to her. Miss C. M. Yares render- 
ed the airs, “ Ye men of Gaza” and “Let the bright 
seraphim ” with good feeling and correctness. Miss 
Moore, who made her debut on this occasion, was 
received with satisfaction by the audience ; ber voice 
is pure and fresh, while in point of musical talent 
she is gifted beyond mediocre. Mr. J. F. Gross, a 
teacher of vocal music at Willard’s Seminary, sus- 
tained Harapha; his manly rendition of this part 
was received with great applause ; he has been well 
schooled and has at the same time an artistic nature. 
Mr. Baker, as Manoah, sung with his usual good 
taste and correctness. Mr. T. J. Guy, the pianist. 
accompanied beautifully, and having one of the 
best of pianos (Steinway’s) to play on, it materially 
aided to make the accompaniments still more effec- 
tive. 
| Harvey B. Dopwortn, from New York, fur- 
nished the orchestra, which was truly fine, ves splen- 
did. In addition to the oratorio, Dodworth’s Cornet 
Band performed 7/ Balen from Tyovatore,(!!) after 
which they were vehemently encored, and came out a 
second time and performed a Quartet of Weber’s, in 
a manner quite their own. __ | 

On the whole it was a delicions treat ; and very 
great credit is due to the talented conductor, T. J. 
Wattace, for the artistic manner in which this beau- 


tiful work of that great genius was produced. 
J. E. P. 


Deoight’s Journal of Music. 
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; Mustc IN TRIS Numper. Continuation of W. SrernpaLe 
Brnnetr’s Cantata : ‘‘ The May Queen.” 





Boston Academy of Music. 
Der Freiscnvurtz. The great event of the 
past week, and indeed of the operatic season, has 











been the production (for the first time here with 
any completeness) of Weber’s master-work. 
Hleretofore we had only had it in an English ver- 
sion by the Seguin troupe, at the old Tremont 
Theatre, and earlier at the old Federal Street 
Theatre, as an acted melodrama, with some few 
of the airs and choruses. Well can we recall 
the wonderful impression which even that little 
of the music made upon us a boy, at that time, 
and how Mr. Finn’s ,Caspar, and Samiel, and all 
the horrors of the incantation scene wrought up- 
on the young imagination. This time we have 
it sung in Italian, and principally by Italian 
artists ; and we must say we have been agreeably 
disappointed by the earnest, faithful manner, an 
the real verve with which they have entered 

this most German of the German operas. Italian 
recitatives had been supplied, with excellent ef- 
fect, by Hector Berlioz,in place of the spoken 
dialogue so strangely common to this day in Ger- 
many. 

The Freischiitz—surely the lover of fine Ger- 
man musi¢c has cause to thank the managers— 
has been given three times. First on Friday 
evening (last week), with an immense audience; 
then on Monday, with an audience much reduc- 
ed in numbers ; and finally on Wednesday, with 
small audience again. Each time those present 
were enthusiastic in their expressions of delight; 
the falling off must be set down to accidental 
causes,—to vacillating announcements, making 
people’s minds uncertain and suddenly crossing 
previous engagements, to the Artists’ “ reception” 
on Wednesday, &c. 

This opera was a perfectly fresh sensation to 
opera-jaded ears and souls. Alike in music and 
in plot it took usinto anew world of beauty, 
fear and wonder. Familiar as we all have been 
with the overture, that wondrous resumé of all 
the salient motives of the opera; with the great 
scene and prayer of Agatha (ever identified in 
our mind with Jenny Lind!) with the Minna 
and Brenda-like duet of the two girls, the serious 
and the merry ; with the hunter's chorus and the 
bridesmaid’s chorus, the waltz, so natural that 
we can hardly think of anybody having compos- 
ed it, and the many exquisite and well-known 
melodies, as fresh and individual as wild flowers; 
still all this had existed to us so fragmentarily, 
and so apart from the whole spirit of Italian 
opera as we have had it, that, when we came to 
hear the old overture, with a green curtain ac- 
tually about to rise behind it, the feeling was 
somewhat that of coming to opera for the first 
time; it was awaiting initiation into a new world, 
although constructed of elements long dear to 
our imaginations. 

To feel the full force of Weber’s most roman- 
tic and most German opera, one must know Ger- 
man hunter life, its spirit and surroundings, the 
dark legends of the Harz or of the Bohemian 
forests, the traditional character of the head forest- 
er (mighty important personages these Kunos of 
the German woods!) and the relation of his fol- 
lowers to him; nay, one must be a German, with 
whose dreams from childhood upward the sonnds 
and shadows of those dark woods have mingled, 
and who has not wholly outgrown their super- 
stitions. Think of the impression such an opera 
must have made, when it was first produced, up- 
on the German people! Samiel, and the fire- 
eyed owls, and the charmed bullets were not 
laughed at then. But with the morning cock- 





















































crow of our age of reason, all the ghosts have 
vanished, and we are more amused than fright- 
ened at the introduction of their shadowy ele- 
ment upon the stage. 

But whatever there may be Jocal and evanes- 
cent in the story, the music is all permanent, and 
just as essentially human and universal as it is 
German. It goes right to the general heart, en- 
lists our sympathies, through the persons in the 
play, in that struggle of the powers of light and 
darkness which for every soul is all too real. 
And it is all music of a genuine inspiration; 
fresh, spontaneous, imaginative ; full of heaven- 
liest beauties and of the most shadowy sugges- 
tions of awe; full of anxious, holy love within, 
of cheerful out-of-door life, of despair, of myste- 
rious forebodings, of pious trust and prayer, of 
happiness and triumph. There are no common- 
places in this music ; every phrase and sentence 
of it is instinct with a fresh, live emotion, imagi- 
natively quickened. These things may be said 
of Weber also, different as he is from Mozart in 
the whole color of his thoughts. 

Prepared by the overture, the very first scene 
takes possession of you and transports you. It is 
the music that does it; while it breathes the fra- 
grance of the woods, how exquisitely it makes 
you feel the mortification of poor Max, as he sits 
there, to be taunted by the triumphant strain of 
the vain Kilian in his prize ribbons, and the 
laughing chorus of the men and women who lead 
him in procession! (Herr Quryt did Kilian’s 
part here with much spirit). Then how fine as 
music, and how characteristic in each of its per- 
sons, the Trio with chorus which follows! Max 
(tenor) in despair, lest his rifle shall again miss 
the mark in the real trial of the morrow, when 
the prize is to be the hand of Agatha, the forest- 
er’s daughter, whom he loves; Kuno (bass, Herr 
MvELLEnr), cheering him with good hunter max- 
ims; Caspar, (bass), the evil genius of the story, 
his professed triend, in sinister sounding quick 
melodie phrases hinting that some bold and des- 
perate stroke (to-wit, selling himself to the evil 
one, as he himself has done) must save him; the 
chorus in plaintive chords sympathizing with 
Max’s depression ; all very sad and bodeful ; and 
then by one of those sudden alternations, which 
occur all through the work, a flood of mellow 
light is poured in by the horns, and the chorus, 
drawing nearer to him, sing a beautiful and com- 
forting strain of hope ; but Caspar’s voice flings 
its dark weight into the lucid stream of harmo- 
nies again, to trouble their smooth flow, and still 
leave apprehension on the mind. Kuno and his 
men, with a smart hunting chorus, set off for the 
woods; the others waltz off, to that gay tunes 
and Max is left to his thoughts alone. 

Here we have the great tenor scene, and most ear- 
nestly and artist-like, with rich, expressive voice, did 
Sig. Sticetir (or Herr Stigel) give it. A dark 
burst of despair ; a warm, golden cadenza of the clar- 
inet tones, as his mind reverts to Agatha, and he 
passes into that most beautiful of tender, love-yearn- 
ing melodies: Durch die Walder, durch die Auen 
(“Through the forest,” &c.), which he sang most 
feelingly. The harmony is suddenly darkened ; the 
stage also; dark tremolos in the orchestra, with muf- 
fled bass drum-beats (as in the overture), announce 
the shadow of the dark power, Samiel, in the back- 
ground, and despair and vague forebodings reign. 
Again the thought of Agatha, her holy influence, re 
turns; a heavenly andante strain commences in the 
higher octaves of the orchestra; he sings: “She is at 
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her window, listening for my footsteps!” Again 
dark shadows, with those wild, nervous, syncopated 
figures in the instruments, which so excite one in the 
overture ; darkness and despair prevail again, though 
at the mere chance utterance of the word God, the 
wood-demon vanishes. All the power and all the 
tenderness of those alternate moods was admirably 
realized by Stigelli. 

Now Caspar (Junca) finds him in the right state 
to work upon. He trolls off his wild and devilish 
sounding Zrinklied in B minor, and induces him to 
try the virtue of charmed bullets. He must meet 
him in the Wolf’s Glen, to cast them. Remaining 
after Max, Caspar shouts his terrific bass air of tri- 
umph; he has tempted a soul into the toils of the 
evil one, and hopes by such an offering to compass 
his own respite. (The music, especially the orchestral 
part, here is simply wonderful in its dark, strange, 
shadowy suggestions. And here we may tell how 
finely Junca sang and entered into the spirit of the 
role of Caspar. He was so disguised with raven locks 
and beard, that one would not know him ; his voice 
had an unusual ring and freshness to it ; and his ac- 
tion was full of energy. 

This ends one act. We must not go through the 
others in this way. Act second takes us into a love- 
ly and a holy element. Agatha, the pious, anxious 
maiden, is waiting for her lover, ever and anon gaz- 
ing out into the moonlight night. We have first the 
exquisite, unique duet which contrasts her fears with 
the kindiy merry nature of her companion Annchen ; 
then Annchen’s playful arietta, a most bright, coquet- 
tish strain; then the famous scena and prayer of 
Agatha alone, so full of moonlight and the heart’s 
longing, prayer and hope and vague presentiment, 
and ending with the burst of rapture as she hears her 
lover’s steps, and flings her whole voice and soul out 
in that splendid melody (which also ends the over- 
ture) the invention of which alone would stamp any 
musician as a genius. Mme. Corson really surpris- 
ed us by the soul and feeling with which she threw 
herself into the part of Agatha. Although her tones 
are grown somewhat hard and tremulous, yet she 
lacked neither thrilling power nor tenderness for this 
great music, and the entire impersonation was truly 
beautiful. Nor have we ever known Mme. Srra- 
Koscu to enter more heartily and happily into any 
of her roles ; with all the defects of her worn voice, 
she made the whole part interesting and piquant. 
The Terzet, after Max arrives, is a most interesting 
and effective composition, in which the three charac- 
ters are musically discriminated throughout. In vain 
one pleads and warns, and the other laughs, Max 
will keep his pledge and go to the dreaded Wolf’s 
Glen. 

Act ITI, (as here given, properly a part of Act II,) 
is melodramatic ; Caspar in his magic circle of skulls, 
preparing to cast the balls, summoning Samiel, and 
awaiting Max; who appears behind on the top of 
the ravine, is warned and then made desperate by 
visions of his mother and of Agatha, but still hesi- 
tates, till at a reminiscence in the orchestra of the 
laughing chorus of the first act, he is decided and 
steps down into the ring. The strange apparitions 
which cross the stage at the casting of each bullet, 
and indeed the whole scene was got up with a good 
deal of melodramatic effect; but it moved more 
laughter than terror; and is cleverly hit off by the 

Yourver’s critic in these words : 


Operatic terrors are almost always ridiculous. 
Any third rate theatre would present a dramatic ver- 
sion of Der Freischutz in afmanner much superior. 
As performed last night, it came just near enough to 
something good to be tantalizing. The incantation 
act, where the magic bullets were cast, was a scream- 
ing faree. An inebriate owl was perched upon the 
bough of a tree, and with drunken regularity raised 
his wings and showed a pair of fiery eyes ; some 
cheap pyrotechnics gave a Jurid and fitful glare to the 
scene ; a languid cascade hitched and faltered in the 
back ground; an incomprehensible woman in white 
robes gesticulated from the summit of a crag; the 





, 1860. 


first bullet was cast, and a flight of pasteboard owls 
danced in, dangling on strings in mid air; two bul- 
lets, and enter flying monsters, a hooded ghost, a red 
devil ; three bullets, and the ugly crew was reinforced 
by a squad of skeletons and a pair of crocodiles ; four 
bullets, and an aerial hunting party wiggled along 
over the heads of the moulders, while the circle of 
skulls around the furnace grinned with fire ; five bul- 
lets, and the skeleton of a fast young man on a trot- 
ting wagon crossed and re-crossed ; six bullets, and 
the flying monsters began to spit fire like consump- 
tive steam engines ; the seventh bullet! loud laugh- 
ter, shrieks, groans, all the ghosts on, a fresh flight of 
owls, more skeletons, including the fast young man 
on the trotting wagon, a general convocation of 
ghosts, Junca at full length on the stage—curtain. 
All of which was very funny, but by no means sub- 
lime. 


The worst was that the laughter really interfered 
with one’s hearing of the music, which is too good 
to be lost ; for it is there, in the instrumentation, that 
the real, shadowy, imaginative terror of all this re- 
sides; indeed some of it is almost sublime; you 
must lose yourself in the orchestra entirely first, and 
that perhaps will have induced a state of mind and 
fancy, in which the owls and spectres will present 
themselves quite naturally. 

The last act is the trial of marksmanship, and has 
an instrumental introduction, foreshadowing the 
Hunters’ Chorus. The first scene, Agatha, in her 
chamber, in bridal attire, destined for the winner, and 
in prayer. Her Cavatina: Und ob die Wolke, is a strain 
of the most deep and pure religious feeling ; you 
feel that such an influence must prove the stronger of 
the two powers contending for the soul of Max. 
The merry friend comes in again, to amuse and 
plague her with a comical ghost ditty, and cheer her 
with another fine lively melody ; and then the brides- 
maids sing: ‘‘ A rosy crown we twine for thee,” and 
the scene changes to the shooting match. The hun- 
ters sing their famous chorus, which of course is ve- 
hemently encored, (and we must own they sang it 
well, and praise the choruses generally, both male 
and female, with the exception of the Bridesmaids.) 
The firing of Max, the turning aside by heavenly in- 
fluence of the ball from Agatha (for whom Caspar 
had meant it) to Caspar’s own heart; the concezn of 
chorus and all for Agatha, at first supposed struck ; 
the fearful end of Caspar; the rebuke and banish- 
ment of Max by the Duke Ottokar (also by Herr 
Quint); the intercession of the old hermit (Dus- 
REUIL); and the joyful joining of the lovers, and 
congratulatory chorus, offered exciting and varied 
matter enough for the composer. He has crowded 
it full, like all the rest, with fine musical ideas. But 
musically it is the weakest act. ‘The melodies, strik- 
ing as each is, seem to have been picked up and 
strung together, rather than to develop out of the 
dramatic movement ; and the wonderful bright mel- 
ody (from Agatha’s first scena), though sung with 
power in the closing chorus, is not worked up there 
into so imposing a finale as some composers would 
have made, if blessed with so splendid a motive of 
their own; indeed itis wrought up to more power 
in the conclusion of the overture. 

During the week, in the intervals of the Freischiitz, 
Miss ApEtINA Patti has_ renewed her triumphs in 
a third performance of Ji Barbiere and of La Sonnam- 
bula. Her name is a sure sign of a full house. Last 
night 7 Puritani, again, with the third act of the 
Huguenots; and for the finale of the season, a 
Matinée to-day at half-past one, when Ernani and a 
part of Lucia will be given. 





Tue HARvARD MusicaL Association held its annual meeting 
on Monday evening, January 16, at the Revere House. The 
old board of officers were re-elected,and the reperts of direc- 
tors, treasu.er and librarian told a good story, as they have 


done for years past. The principal portionsof -he Librarian’s 
report we have given in another column. After business the 
usual supper followed, with the usual sumptuous and tasteful 
catering of mine host of the Revere house; music accompa- 
nied in an outer room; speeches, witty and inspiring. were 
made by Mr. Pickering, president of the Society, by JudgefJ. 
P. Putnam, Geo 8. Hillard, Esq., Dr. Upham, Samuel Jenni- 
son, Esq., and other members, as weil as by the Rev. Dr. Hun- 
tington, who was an “invited guest. Part-songs and glees. 
sung by a Glee Club organized during the past year within the 
Association, with piano-forte pieces by Messrs. Wileox and JJ, 
C. D. Parker, filled up the intervals agreeably; and all passed 
off delightfully and profitably. During the evening a very in- 
teresting autograph letter of Beethoven was passed round. It 
was purchased in Vienna, through the aid of our friend A. 
W. T., by the Hon. R. ©. Winthrop and by him presented to 
the recent Washington Statue Fair, for which it arriyed a day 
too late. A subscription was raised at once among the 
members of the If. M. A., amounting to #50; the money to go 
to the Washington statue, the autograph to remain at the dis- 
posal of the H. M. A. 
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Musical Intelligence. 


PartapEtpnia.— (From Fitzgerald’s City Item, 
Jan, 28.)—The Academy of Music was well filled 
on Monday evening with a fashionable audience, as- 
sembled to hear the first performance of what was 
advertised as the French ‘‘ Opera Comique.” 

The company consists of four clever actors, a lead- 
er of the orchestra, and about a dozen instruments. 
The programme was composed of two vaudevilles— 
“La Chatte Metamorphosée,” and “ Jean le Sot,” 
—and were about as much like operas as a musical 
afterpicce at one of our theatres. The audience was 
greatly disappointed, and in an ill humor, not appre- 
ciating, perhaps, the true excellence of the actors. 
Announced as vaudevilles, the representation would 
have been eminently successful, but the public were 
deceived by the high-sounding title “ Opera Com- 
ique,” and therefore there was a world of sour looks 
and loud complaints. The music of “La Chatte,” 
is very pretty, sparkling and light,—quite original, 
too,—and had it been well sung, would have given 
much pleasure, but none of the actors were more 
than passable singers, and did no justice to Offen- 
bach’s compositions. 

Miss Wissler’s debut was the only agreeable fea- 
ture of the evening, and even that was marred by 
the inefficiency of her support. She was, naturally, 
somewhat nervous and embarassed, and has sung 
better in concerts than she did on Monday evening ; 
still, her noble contralto, and her cultivated style, 
shone out, and she was warmly applauded, recalled, 
and duly honored with bouquets. Had her selection 
been more judicious, her snecess would have been 
still more flattering, but the tragic music of “ Romeo 
and Julict”” made rather a heavy contrast to the 
vaudevilles, while the inefficiency of the orchestra 
materially injured the effect of the performance. 

GeRMANIA OrcuEestTRA.—The clerk of the wea- 
ther relented, last Saturday, and the sun shone forth 
with untarnished brilliancy, seeming more intensely 
bright after its long retirement behind snow and rain 
clouds. The consequence was that the doors of the 
Musical Fand Hall were beseiged by ladies before 
the hour of the opening, and that long before the 
time of commencement not a corner of the spacious 
room was untenanted. So overflowingly large was 
the crowd, that many stood on the staircases, and 
many more left unable to find standing room ; the 
members of the Orchestra surrendered their chairs to 
the ladies, who were glad to place them in front of 
the foremost row of benches, even the avenues being 
occupied. So large an audience inspired the musi- 
cians, and the natural consequence was one of the 
finest performances given this season; the programme 
was nearly the same as that of the previous Satnr- 
day, the finale from Don Sebastian and the Overture 
to Euryanthe and Midsummer Night’s Dream form- 
ing the leading features. All the music was heard 
with attention, and honored with warm applause. 

On Monday night we went to hear the Cooper 
English Opera Company, and, greatly to our surprise, 
we were delighted. Tyovatore was the opera. Miss 
Milner is superior, both as a singer and actress, and 
every body knows she is very handsome. Her style 
is large, clegant and impressive—she possesses a 
voice of much power and expression, and is incon- 
testibly, one of the best vocalists on the stage. Her 
rendition of the réle of Leonore made a profound 
impression upon the crowded and discriminating 
auditory. Mr. Bowler’s voice is sweet and sympa. 
thetic, and he sings with considerable taste. Mr. 
Cooke’s organ is a fine one, and his singing is nearly 
tree from objection. Miss H. Payne is a very im- 
passioned actress and a correct and sweet singer. 
She gave a force and character to the music of Azu- 
cena which it seldom receives. Rudolphsen is an 
excellent musician, and a very usefal member of the 
company. His merits are too well known to our 
citizens to need comment here. Miss Annie Kemp 
is very pale, very quiet, very pretty, and very timid. 
The orenestra has been increased, and it performed 
with precision and effect. The chorus is large and 
well drilled. In fine, the Troratore was an unquali- 
fied success, from the raising of the curtain until the 
going down thereof. 

On Tuesday evening, we went to hear Sonnambula. 
We were not without misgivings, and, yet, the per- 
formance was a triumph! As a whole, we have 
never seen the opera better done. Tt was produced 
with a fullness of detail most gratifying to the lover 
of the tenderest and most melodious opera ever writ- 
ten. Nearly all the music of the original score was 
given, including the beautiful duct at the close of 
the first act, which is generally omitted, for some un- 
known reason. Lisa’s was the only role slighted. 
Miss Milner sang and acted with much skill and 
feeling. 











(From the Bulletin, Jan. 27.) 

Tue Enciisa Opera, at the Walnut Street The- 
atre, continues to be very successful. Last evening 
the house was well filled in spite of the storm, and 
Miss Milner delighted every one, by her beautiful 
performance as Rosina, in the “ Barber of Seville.” 
This evening this accomplished lady takes her bene- 
fit, when the “ Elixir of Love,” and the “ Daughter 
of the Regiment ”’ will both be played, 

Tue Frencn Company at the Academy of Music 
had a tolerably good audience last evening, and the 
performance was rather better than that of Monday 
evening. Owing to the lack of a competent tenor, 
Miss Anna Wissler could not give the scene from 7/ 
Trovatore. But she sang a cavatina from Saffo in 
superb style style, and was loudly applauded. 

THe GERMANIA OrcHESTRA will give their usual 
publie rehearsal, to-morrow afternoon, with the fol- 
lowing fine programme : 


1. Overture, (Sicilian Vespers). ..............00005 Verdi. 
2. German Song, (Sympathy). ..............006 Kiicken. 
3. Walts, (Extravagante). ..........cccccccscess Strauss. 
4. Adagio, (from Triumphal Symphony).......... Ulrich. 
&. Dustto, (Lthongrin). .... 0.00 cccevcccescocevs Wagner. 
6 Overture, (Calm Sea and Happy Voyage). .Mendelssohn. 
7. Conjuration and Benediction, (Huguenots). . Meyerbeer. 
ee ree Lumbye. 





MontTrREAL.—The second concert by the Montreal 
Oratorio Society was given at Nordheimer’s Hall, on 
Friday evening. It attracted a large audience—the 
spacious hall being filled to the doors,—and, like its 
predecessor, was in every respect entirely successful. 
The “ Spring” of Haydn’s “ Seasons,” and selec- 
tions from Handel’s “ Messiah,” formed the pro- 
gramme. There was no lack of expression or vigor 
in the execution of the Overture to Haydn’s “ Sea- 
sons.” but it struck us as being slightly wanting in 
the light and shade of expression, which the rich and 
varied combinations of harmony in this splendid 
piece demand. Miss Ruttan, the young lady ama- 
teur who took the lead in the first part of the con- 
cert, acquitted herself admirably. Her voice is re- 
markably sweet, especially in its upper notes. We 
were delighted with the purity and smoothness with 
which she sang the air, “ Forth fly the tepid waters,” 
and in the duet, “ Spring her lovely charms unfold- 
ing.” Mr. Norris, who is really an excellent ora- 
torio singer, gave his solo, “ With joy th’ impatient 
hnsbandman,” with much energy and effect. Mr. 
Hilton extremely creditably filled the part of Zucas. 
The trios and choruses, “ Be propitious, bounteous 
Heaven,” and “ God of Light,” we considered gems 
of harmony. The short air played on the violin, be- 
fore the chorus “God of Light,” was exquisite. 
Miss Smilie fully sustained the very favorable im- 
pression she made at the former concert, and sang 
with extreme grace and feeling that plaintive melody, 
“ He shal! feed his flock.” The singing of the solo, 
“But thou did’st not leave,” by Mrs. Strachan Be- 
thune, was replete with feeling and tenderness, and 
elicited warm applause from the whole audience. 
The chorus and accompaniment of the orchestra 
were excellent; but there can be no doubt that a 
moderately powerful organ would add not a little to 
the effect of the performances. The chorus, too, 
might, we understand, be increased in numbers and 
efficiency, if more favorable arrangements were 
adopted by the Society for the admission of mem- 
bers. Now that the great difficulties of organization 
and first drilling have been so creditably overcome, 
it would be a pity to remain stationary. Montreal 
may well be proud of her Oratorio Society. — Herald, 
Jan. 23. 

The concert given by Mrs. Unsworth, aided by 
her daughters, took place in Nordheimer’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening. The hall seemed completely fill- 
ed. The principal feature was the singing of Mrs. 
Unsworth and the Misses Unsworth. A song, call- 
ed “ The New and the Old Song,” was well sung 
by Miss A. Unsworth. She has a fresh, sweet voice, 
as yet somewhat wanting in compass and cultivation, 
but capable, we think, of the highest vocal effect. 
She charmed the audience by her unaffected manner, 
and the graceful simplicity of her singing. The sis- 
ter has a good voice, and especially in the last duet, 
“Dear friends, good night,” she was heard to advan- 
tage. In the singing of the gentlemen amateurs, we 
confess we could discover little to remark, unless it 
was the absence of anght worthy of praise beyond 
the kind intention which no doubt dictated their ef- 
forts to please. We could not judge of Mr. Gus- 
tave Smith’s abilities as a pianist from the pieces he 
played. Why will pianists persist in playing their 
own mediocre compositions in preference to the uni- 
versally acknowledged great works of composers like 
the spirituel Chopin, Thalberg, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Von Weber, and other masters. Mr. Ducharme ac- 
quitted himself creditably in an operatic aria, and 
the concert, which was a decidedly successful one, 
closed with an effective rendering of the National 
Anthem.—Herald, Jan. 19. 





Specinl Notices. 
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Music sy Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at @ 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only @ 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


(Il sol se levo.) Song. 
“ Le Pardon de Ploermel.” 25 


The song of the hunter; a splendid baritone air. 


Beneath the old oak. Duct and Chorus for fe- 
male voices. Concone. 30 
From Concone’s celebrated adaptations ‘‘ Les Har- 
moniums,” an invaluable eollection for female sing- 
French and English words. 


O ask me not to smile again. J. Woolcott. 25 
The dying wife. C. B. Hitchcock. 25 


Two plaintive songs for medium voices. The words 
are pretty and the melody taking. 


Sweet is true love. Song from Tennyson’s “Idyls 
of the king.” Blockley. 25 
This musical setting of Tennyson's exquisite poem 
has been much praised in England, and certainly de- 
serves the warmest recommendation. A few more 
songs from the same work are in press. 


The lost ship. (L’épervier.) S. D. S. 40 
A new composition of the talented, though un- 
known author of the vocal duet to Italian words : 
‘ Bella se amar non vuoi,” and a stirring version of 
the Rev. Mr. Kingsley’s ‘“ Three fishers,” will claim 
the attention of all who are acquainted with these 
sterling compositions in the best Italian style. 


(E dolce raggio.) Duet. 
“ Sicilian Vespers.” 
This is the duet between Elena and Arrigo in the 
third act, a piece which hardly ever escapes an encore, 
and in the opinion of many the brightest gem in the 
opera. 


The grave of Little Bell. 


The day is awake. 


ing classes. 


A gleam of rapture. 
40 


Song and chorus. 
V. B. Hollister. 


A modest, simple ballad, in the popular style. 


The Absent one. Geo. Linley. 
Pleasing, of a sentimental turn. 


Instrumental Music. 


Mexicana Galop. Sarona, 25 


The first composition of a young lady, an amateur, 
who enjoys considerable and well-merited reputation 
asa player. 1t shows a more than fair talent and will 
secure a good reception for future words of ‘‘Sarona.”’ 


Original (Elfentanz) Quadrilles. C. Spindler. 2 
A very melodious set, excellent to dance by, and not 
difficult. They are written expressly for the Piano, 
and consequently superior to most Quadrilles which 
are only arranged from an orchestral score. 


Books. 

Tue PIANIst’s BEST Companion. (Scumipt’s 
Five Fincer Exercises.) A collection of 
two hundred and thirteen Five-finger Exercises 
for the Pianoforte, intended to impart an inde- 
pendent and equal action of the Fingers on that 
instrament. Composed by Aldise Schmitt, 
with an introduction by J. A. Hamilton. 

The practice of five-finger exercises, or, in other 
words, of passages in one fixed position of the hands, 
has been found so eminently useful, not only to begin- 
ners, but even to advanced pupils, as & means of form- 
Ing a true and graceful position of the hands and 
arms, and equality in the action of the fingers, that 
such exercises are now placed before pupils by all re- 
spectable masters throughout Europe. This collection 
will be found more ingenious, diversified and complete 


than any other yet published. 
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